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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


(Continued from page 739.) 
“To M. C. 
“ Lowton, 9th mo. 1812. 

“Tf T have been led to admire virtue, it 
ought not to be attributed to any superior saga- 
city which I may possess; let the reason be 
assigned to its proper cause—her own super- 
lative beauty ; the lustre of which is so dazzling, 
that, did we not resolutely close our eyes, I be- 
lieve we should be individually smitten with its 
excellency : if this was once the case, we should 
be willing to relinquish all trifling accomplish- 
ments, or at least to consider them as very in- 
ferior objects; and we should appl lyes 
with unwearied assiduity, in search of rear! 
of inestimable price, that treasure invaluable. 
Numerous and powerful are the attractions of 
creaturely enjoyments, which steal away our af- 
fections from their proper channel ; even many 
times, when the judgment is better informed, and 
a desire is existing in the soul to resist every 
thing contrary to truth; but alas, these desires 
are often too faint and ineffectual to enable us to 
become victorious in so mighty a warfare. And 
if we would be accounted good soldiers; if we 
would faithfully discharge our part in the great 
conflict ; if we would seek the subjugation of our 
passions, and evil propensities, and an entire 
conformity to the divine will, we shall have more 
than a neutral part to act: we shall not be in- 
cluded in the number of idle spectators. Im- 
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pressed with the importance of this cause, ought 
we not to apply ourselves with unremitting 
fervour to the prosecution of so glorious a work, 
the salvation of our immortal souls? O that 
every one was made sensible of the value of their 
immortal souls; they would then fully compre- 
hend the weight of that expostulation, ‘ For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?’ What @re all 
the empty honors which this world confers to a 
soul thus impressed? It can feel no more satis- 
faction in these transitory enjoyments, because 
it looks forward into futurity, and clearly antici- 
pates that awful period when every secret shall 
be made manifest, and all things appear in their 
true, genuine colors. And O! what encourage- 
ment offers to a character of this description ; to 
a seeking, hungering soul. What a cloud of 
witnesses rise up in all ages which testify to the 
efficacy of this living virtue. How many of the 
righteous, whose race is run, can we contemplate, 
whose memories are ‘ as precious ointment,’ and 
whose lights shine forth as the ‘ perfect day,’ in- 
spiring, in the soul, a sacred emulation to tread 
in their steps, and to follow them in the way 
which leads to permanent felicity. These bright 
evidences, I say, are united to that sweet con- 
solation which renewedly flows from the im- 
mediate source and fountain of all good ; produe- 
ing that peace and serenity of mind, of which 
the world has no conception. Happy are they 
who arc made acquainted with this blessed ex- 
perienve, who are willing to suffer an abnegation 
of all earthly good if happily they might lay 
hold on those ‘ durable riches’ which are eternal 
in the heavens. I remember an account of a 
French lady, (Guion) who was brought to see 
the vanity of all sublunary enjoyments, so that 
she mourned sorely, desiring after a knowledge 
of the truth above all things; and when, through 
infinite condescension she was enabled to find 
that which she had long earnestly sought, she 
passionately exclaims, ‘QO beauty, ancient and 
new !—O treasure of treasures! why did I not 
seek thee sooner?’ Such was her language, and 
such is the language of every soul that experi- 
ences the same work, that is earnestly engaged 
in the same cause. And why should we feel 
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solicitude on any other account, seeing that the 
dissolution of all things is at hand. A few more 
measured periods of time will terminate for ever 
all our anxious cares, will quiet every heaving 
breast. Even that awful day is hastening, when 
the righteous shall receive their full reward, and 
injured truth publicly triumph over her enemies : 
O happy, happy day. Then shall the righteous 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
Then shall prayer be swallowed up’ in endless 
praise, and desire be lost in the full fruition of 
enjoyment. May we then cheerfully make such 
sacrifices as are required in the way of our duty. 
May we patiently abide under such trying dis- 
pensations, as are intended to refine and make 
us meet for this blessed society. And may we 
eye, with the most perfect apathy and indif- 
ference, the fluttering scenes of dissipation 
which move around us. 

“Tf the most careful and deliberate enquiry 
be made into the subject, I believe this will in- 
variably be the result; that in no situation, in 
this probationary state, can we rationally look 
for unmixed happiness. 
apparent advantages of riches and affluence, as 
are the farthest exempt from life’s inconveni- 


anxieties. If it does not exempt us from suffer. 
ing, it will at least effectually alleviate our griefs, 
But these benefits, which accrue from religion, 
are incomparably exceeded by that invincible 
courage, that holy triumph, with which it in. 
spires the soul in the hour of death. It is an 
undeniable proposition, that if, ever consolation 
and support are requisite at any time, they are 
peculiarly so in that awful moment. Situated 
as the soul is, standing upon the brink of an 
unchangeable state, how exquisite must be its 
sengations! But the Christian preserves his 
serenity of mind, even here. He looks behind, 
and sees a vain world which is grasping at 
perishable riches : he looks forward, and sees an 
inheritance incorruptible is reserved fur him. A 
crowo which shall never fade. A mansion 
where sorrow and sighing willbe for ever ex- 
cluded. 

“‘T hope thou wilt be candid enough to con- 
sider these as the effusions of an honest heart ; as 
the effects of desire for the universal welfare of 
all mankind. I have seen the transcendent 


Such as possess the | beauty of walking in the path of truth and recti- 


tude, though I have daily to lament my own 


weakness and unworthiness. For, as I have be- 


ences, and have no thing to dread from the chil-| fore observed, the things which have a tendency 
ling hand of penury, too fully prove that no/| to turn our affections from their right course, are 


human bliss is without alloy. Every one must 
pass through difficulties in their journeying 
through this vale of tears. Though the measure 
which each has allotted him may greatly differ, 
yet a certain portion seems inevitably to be our 
lot. On the one hand, we see science daily 
making such new discoveries into the almost 
impenetrable secrets of nature, as to approach 
the confines of supernatural intelligence. We 
see the arts in such a highly improved state, 
that they may be almost supposed to have arrived 
at the ultimate pitch of perfection. And useful 
information seems to be diffused through all 
ranks, perhaps in a superior degree than any 
former age or nation ever enjoyed. But on the 
other hand, let us examine and we shall dis- 
cover, that this amazing expansion of intellect 
contributes little or nothing to the advancement 
of the great cause of truth and righteousness. 
On the contrary, by infusing a spirit of self- 
importance, it often becomes subversive even of 
morality. 

“Seeing then, on every hand, our critical 
situation, (both inward and outward,) how indis- 
pensably requisite it becomes, to seek for some 
resource which may give us a competent degree 
of fortitude; and such a resource can only be 
found in religion. This, when truly known, ele- 
vates the soul above all terrestrial disquiet ; it 
purifies and exalts the affections; and it gives 
to its possessor a resignedness of disposition 
which no words can describe. It may not de- 
prive us of a due degree of concern for temporal 
things, but it will relieve us from all fruitless 


very numerous. How often are we ardently in 
pursuit of such things as the judgment clearly 
discerns to be hurtful, or at least unprofitable? 
Every one does not inherit the same propensities, 
or seek pleasure in the same sensual gratifica- 
tions. But however widely our pursuits may 
differ, if they tend to divert from the right ob- 
ject, they may be considered as equally obnoxi- 
ous. An insatiable thirst after literary know- 
ledge, I believe is not the least hindrance which 
prevents many a one from walking in that simpli- 
city which truth requires. I have noticed a 
disposition of this sort to have a great ascendency 
over the minds of some respectable Friends ; and 
from a conviction of its pernicious influence, 
when too much indulged, I have been deeply 
solicitous for their welfare. Science, abstracted 
from religion, can never be productive of true 
peace and tranquillity of mind. We may be- 
come conversant with the languages, manners, 
&e., of both ancient and modern times; nay, if 
it were possible to become perfect masters of 
every department of science, and every branch 
of erudition, there would still be something 
materially wanting; there would still be a vacuum 
in the soul, which nothing less than immensity 
can fill. I often think it sheds additional lustre 
upon the brightness of the gospel : dispensation, 
when we consider, that its first propagation was 
chiefly intrusted to a few poor illiterate char- 
acters, who possessed no outward abilities which 
might command popular notice. They did not 
go forth in the performance of their great charge, 
armed with all the soothing and persuasive arts 
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of oratory: they were endued with that all-suf- 
ficient and irresistible power, which needed not 
the aid of outward accomplishments to render 
it effectual ; the power and demonstration of the 
Spirit. What matter of humiliation to the as- 
piring mind, which would ever be searching out 
and demonstrating the causes of the mysterious 
operations of nature, when we refer to those 
gracious words: ‘I thank thee, O Father, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.’ 
We ought not, however, to infer from this, that 
outward qualifications are to be despised or de- 
based below their intrinsic value ; only, weshould 
be seriously impressed with this truth,—that 
knowledge can only be estimated in proportion 
‘ as it is subservient to truth. But this is a far 
greater work than is generally believed. From 
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accomplish. As to myself, I feel happy that 
ever I set my feet in the way which leads to 
life; 1 find it easier from day to day to walk 
therein. I believe with one formerly, that those 
who fear the Lord shall never want any good 
thing ; they shall eat of the bread which comes 
down from heaven, and they shall drink of the 
waters of eternal life. Whilst the worldly mind- 
ed shall seek in vain for happiness in the midst 
of his riches, the humble Christian however 
poor, shall be consoled with the possession of 
true riches, even of that peace which passeth all 
understanding. We ae 

(To be continued.) 


— ~ter— 


THE OROSS. 
If thou a Christian art, bound to thy lot 


what has been expressed, as well as from our own | Shall be some Cross. It is the load all bear 
ideas, we may safely infer, that, whether, in cir- | Who follow Christ toward heaven. When at length, 


cumstances of life, we are placed above or below 
mediocrity ; whether we are emiuently conspicu- 
ous for the profoundness of our intellectual at- 
tainments, or designed to move in a more ordi- 
nary sphere; in every situation and condition, 
we have reason to consider Virtue our highest 
interest. W. Tt” 

“ To 

“« Towton, 14th of 11th mo, 1812. 

**T believe that thou esteemest virtue above 
all, and consequently thou would-t not contem- 
plate the recowpense of the just, without the 
strongest emotions. Thou has doubtless reflected 
upon the joy which is felt by those who are faith- 
ful unto death when they receive the crown of 
life; when they have escaped from this world of 
sin and grief to their eternal habitation, where 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
Often have I had thoughts like these ; with many 
tears I have read accounts of the death of the 
just, and have exclaimed with one of old, ‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
latter end be like unto his.’ But in the midst 
of these thoughts we must check ourselves ; from 
this delightful vision, we must turn our thoughts 
to our present state, and we shall @isecver that 
it is in some respects a dangerous state. A little 
observation will convince us, that we are sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, who are seek- 
ing, by every possible method, to destroy our 
eternal peace ; and that we do not feel strength 
enough to resist them. What then shall we do? 
I cannot think that we must submit—no, my 
friend, let us combat against the trials of the 
flesh, with all our might, and cry unto him who 
is strong, to give us power to resist unto blood, 
in striving against the wicked one: he has pro- 
mised that he will help us, and his word is true. 
Oh! that I were able to express what I felt when 
I read the sentence in thy letter, ‘Take from 
my heart all that is contrary to thy Divine Will.’ 
Truly, this is a great work ; but it must be done, 


After long bafflings, thou hast found out thine, 
Seek not to lose it more. Turn, and in love 
Embrace it, for whatever shape it wear, 
It is, in truth, thy friend. The ease it spoils, 
Or the good gifts it seems to hold thee from, 
Are nothing to those blessings yet unknown, 
Which in th’ mysterious orderings of thy fate 
Are knit with it, and it alone, for thee. 
— Meditations of Hymns. 
——_ 0 


ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


Many have puzzled themselves about the 
origin of evil. I observe there is evil, and that 
there is a way to escape it, and with this I be- 
gin and end.—Jvhn Newton. 

UPON THE MEANS BY WHICH MEN MAY BECOME 
RELIGIOUS. 


We are too much impressed with the great 
disparity that exists between the grossness of the 
minds of most men, and the grandeur of those 
truths which must be understood by one who 
would become a Christian. 

What is there to which sensual and evil pas- 
sions have not enabled the weakest and least 
cultivated men to attain? What is there that the 
vilest men have not invented for the perfection 
of the arts, when avarice has excited them? 
What means will not a prisoner invent in his 
dungeon to escape from it; to obtain news of 
his friends, to give them intelligence of himself, 
or to deceive those who hold him captive ? 
What pains would not a man take to penetrate 
the cause of his situation, if he were to find him- 
self when he awoke from sleep transported into a 
desert and unknown island? What would he not 
do to discover how he bad been removed during 
his sleep, to ascertain whether there were any 
vestiges of inhabitants there, to procure subsist- 
ence, to clothe and shelter his body, and to find 
means of returning to his own country ? 

Such are the natural resources of the human 
mind among the least cultivated men. The will 
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is all that is essential to enable men to succeed 
in whatever is not absolutely impossible. 

Love truth, as much as you love health, vanity, 
freedom, pleasure, even your fancy, and you 
will find it. Be as curious to know Him who 
made you, and to whom you owe everything, as 
the lowest minded men are to satisfy their earth- 
ly desires, and you will find God and life eter- 
nal. 

Let men act in this world, as he who finds 
himself when he awakes in a desert and unknown 
island. Let men, instead of being engrossed 
with what they call fortune, diversions, reputa- 
tion, politics, eleuquence, poetry, be occupied 
with answering these questions ; “ Who am I? 
Where am 1? Whence did I come? By whose 
power did I come hither? Why and by whom 
am I created? Whither am I to go? Who are 
these beings around me that resemble me? 

bence do they come ?”’ 

Why will not men take as much pains to 
know themselves, as Anacharsis the Scythian 
did to find the truth? as the Greeks did, who 
went into Egypt, Asia, and even India, to get 
wisdom? It requires but little light to see that 
we are in darkness, but a little effort to become 
acquainted with our own weakness; to be a 
true philosopher man needs only to know his 
ignorance. When will men strive to develope 


the great mystery of their own existence? The 
mind of every man expands by use; it becomes 
elevated and enlarged in proportion to the ex- 


ercise of his will, and to the intellectual efforts 
he makes. Let the soul be turned as strenuous- 
ly towards good, as it usually is towards evil, and 
you will find that the simple love of goodness 
will give incredible resources to the spirit in the 
search after truth. 

If men loved truth better than themselves, as 
it ought to be loved, they would strive for it as 
earnestly as they now strive after the illusions 
that flatter their vanity. Love, with little in- 
telleet, will perform miracles. It is not im- 
portant that uncultivated men should be able to 
explain, with method and precision, how they 
are persuaded in favor of virtue and religion ; 
it is enough that they are persuaded by correct 
and substantial reasons, though they cannot an- 
alyze the principles on.which their conviction 
rests, nor refute the subtle objections which may 
embarrass them. 

Nothing is easier than to confuse a man of 
sense with regard to the reality of hisown body, 


although it is still impossible for him to doubt of; rupt passions of man. 


precise and decisive between the illusion of g 
dream of the night, when a man is sure he is 
what he is not, and the illusion of the dream of 
a whole life ;—you put it out of his power to an- 
swer you; but it is not less out of his power to 
believe you; he will smile at your ingenuity; 
he feels, though he is unable to demonstrate it, 
that your subtle reasons have only darkened a 
clear truth, instead of throwing light upon what 
was obscure. 

There are a hundred examples of truths which 
men cannot doubt, and which seem to escape 
them as soon as they are pressed to answer an 
ingenious objection to them. ‘Truth is not the 
less true, and the deep conviction which all men 
have of it, is not less a real and invincible be- 
lief, although no one has the power to explain 
his reasons for believing. The greatest philoso- 
phers are persuaded of a great number of truths, 
which they cannot clearly develope, nor refute 
the objections to them. 

It is very true, as some author of our time has 
said, ‘“‘men have not sufficient courage to follow 
their own reason ;” and I am well persuaded 
that no man without the grace of God, will, by 
his own natural strength, have all the constancy, 
all the method, all the moderation, all the dis- 
trust of himself, that are necessary for the dis- 
covery even of those truths which do not require 
the superior light of faith; in a word, that natu- 
ral philosophy, which follows, without prejudice, 
or impatience, or pride, the deductions of purely 
human reason, is a prodigy. I trust only in the 
grace of God to direct our reason even within its 
own narrow bounds in the discovery of religion; 
but I believe with St. Augustin, that God en- 
dows every man with the first germ of this divine 
power, which imperceptibly mingles with his 
reason, and prepares him to arrive gradually at 
faith. This preparation of the heart is at first 
the more indistinct, because it is general in its 
effects; it is a confused sentiment of insufficien- 
cy, a desire after what we have not, a wish to 
find without ourselves that which we cannot find 
within, a melancholy consciousness of a void in 
our hearts,a hunger and thirst after truth, a 
sincere disposition to readily believe ourselves 
deceived, and io think that we are in want of 
assistance to save us from error. 

This is the secret beginning of the birth of the 
new man ; the first springing up in the soul of 
that healing and free grace, which gradually 
dissipates all darkness, and conquers all the cor- 
It will be said that this is 


it seriously. Tell him that the time which he| not sufficient to lead to the belief in Jesus Christ, 
calls awaking, is only a time of more profound |since our faith comes by our senses, and we 


sleep than the sleep of the night; tell 


him that he will awake perhaps at death! 


should not have heard of the truth, if the evan- 
gelist had not been sent. But I maintain, that 


from the sleep of his whole life, which is|if the inward dispositions answer to the grace 
only a dream, just as he thinks he awakes] bestowed, God will finish by his providence the 
every morning from the dreams of the night ;| work that his love has already commenced. He 


urge him to show you any difference that is 


will doubtless by a miracle enlighten a man, and 
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lead him by the hand to the gospel, sooner than 
he will let him be deprived of a light which he 
js worthy to receive. 

A man who loves God more than himeelf, 
and who forgets himself in the search after truth, 
has already found it in his own heart. The re- 
ligion of Jesus already operates within him, as 
it did in the hearts of just men under the an. 
cient law ; asin the descendants of Noah, in Job, 
and in the other worshippers of the true God. 
St. Augustin was assured that Cornelius had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit before he was baptized ; 
he believed that God never abandons any but 
those who deserve it, that he never deprives any 
one of the supreme good ; he adds, in the words 
of the Apostle, that those Gentiles who have 
the law written in their hearts, have a part in 
the gospel. You perceive that only those in- 
fidels are culpable, who have received, without 
profiting by it, a real mercy, an offered grace 
that would have enabled them to believe. It will 
be imputed to no one to have sinned, where he 
had not the power to know his duty. 

If we suppose the case of an infidel, who faith- 
fully uses the light of his reason, and that first 
germ of the grace of God implanted within him, 
to seek for truth with real piety, we must believe 
that God will not refuse the knowledge of himself 
to such a man. Rather than his children should 
be deprived of supreme feligity, which he has 
freely promised them, God would enlighten a| 
man living in an unknown forest, or in a desert 
island, either by an interior and extraordinary | 
revelation, or by sending to him teachers of his 
word. 

We need only bring to our minds the idea of| 
God, to be assured that he never will desert us. 

Shall we fear that the supreme Love will cease 

to love? Can we believe that the infinite Good, 

ever pouring himself forth on all, will deny bim- 

self to any who are not unworthy of him? St. 

Augustin, on the contrary, says, that God does 

everything to save us, except depriving us of our 

free will. 

Whom then shall we accuse? God, who can- 
not, without departing from himself, cease to be 
infinitely good, compassionate, beneficent, watch- 
ful, full of tenderness towards all his children ? 
or man, who, according to his own confession, is 
vain, stubborn, presumptuous, ungrateful, idola- 
trous of himself, and averse to the government 
of his Creator? Do not let us blaspheme against 
God, that we may excuse our own demerits; 
pride and selfishness are the causes of our errors. 

God would have us love him supremely; we 
must overthrow and destroy this idol, self. 
Jesus Christ has exterminated visible idolatry ; 
but the idolatry within still prevails everywhere. 
Our reason, divested of passion, pride, and evil 
desires, would naturally arrive at this truth, that 
we have not made ourselves, and that we owe this 
self, which is so dear to us, to him whe gave it. 
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Let us add to those reflections the true idea of 
the Christian religion. In what does it consist ? 
In the love of God. He wills that we should 
worship him alone in our hearts. This is the 
true worship which the Pagans never understood, 
and which the Jews only comprehended imper- 
fectly, although the foundation of it was laid in 
their own law. According to St. Augustin, 
men understand the whole sense of the scriptures 
as soon as they know what it is to love God; in 
truth, this command includes all others. The 
Jewish religion was only theimperfect beginning 
of that adoration io spirit andin truth, which is 
the only worship worthy of the Supreme Being. 
Divest that religion of temporal blessings, of 
mysterious emblems, of ceremonies established 
in order to preserve the people from idolatry, in 
fine, of its-legal policy, and the love of Ged 
alone remains ; afterwards unfold and perfect 
this love, and you have Christianity, of which 


Judaism was but the germ and preparation. — 
Fenelon. 


— tee 
MAKING A RELIGION OF ORTHODOXY. 


The following sound and valuable remarks are 
taken from the Chronicle, a Baptist paper. 

It has long been a question with thoughtful 
Christian men, whether piety has not, on the 
whole, been rather limited than nurtured by 
strict dogmas and confessions of faith. The 


| tendency to remove the sphere of religion from 


the heart to the intellect, to put good theories 
and logical doctrines in the place of faith and 
love and holy living, is evinced more or less in 
the history of every church; and not a few men 
who have observed much, and thought much, 
have been coming more and more to inquire 
whether a state of religious attainment may not 
be reached now-days, as in apostolic times, when 
Christians shall walk so worthily in the voca- 
tion wherewith they are called, with so much 
lowliness and meekness, and long-suffering and 
forbearance, that they will “keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace,” without any 
human formulas, and by the force of spiritual 
affinities, and the all-discriminating power of 
Christian grace and love. It is notorious that 
denominations that are most elaborate and 
formal in their confessions of faith are not by 
any means secure against the inroads of practi- 
eal error. The history of the most nicely 
guarded systems of orthodoxy has shown that 
they may be made the shelter for the practical 
impiety of thoroughly selfish, undevout lives. 
Nay, it is within the experience of almost every 
Christian of mature years, that, under the most 
rigid system of formal creeds, a. genuine disciple 
of Christ may be actually driven out of the 
church for some slight aberration of belief, 
while at the same time dozens of men are re- 
tained in it who make a religion of orthodoxy, 
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but whose lives are hard and sapless, and 
barren of all the fruits of holy living. 


a 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
In 1804. 


(Continued from page 748.) 
19th. Rode seventeen miles, and reached the 


residence of our friend William Lupton, upon | 


this avowal, they met with the most pointed and 
zealous opposition; the people declaring gene. 
rally, that one of the inducements which led 
them to emigrate to the State, was the Constitu. 
tional provision by which slavery was iuterdicted, 
and that any alteration therein would be an in- 
supportable grievance. 

20th. This day rode fifteen miles, and reached 
Hugh Evans’s, upon Clear Creek, one of the head 


Lee’s Creek, one of the head waters of Paint | waters of the Rocky Fork of Paint Creek. The 


Creek. Our road led us eight times across Paint 
Creek ; passing a great part of the way through 
the bottoms’ of Paint Creek. The land the same 
in appearance as remarked yesterday. In the 
course of our ride, we saw many hundreds of 
poplars which were the more observable, as we 
have scarcely noticed u poplar since we crossed 
the Ohio. These trees are generally seven to 
eight feet six inches in diameter, many of them 
continuing their thickness for fifty feet in height, 
and very handsome and sound. On the bot- 
toms we saw deer in abundance; they were 
so gentle as to allow us to pass by them 
quite within gun shot. They appeared to be 
busy in cropping the young grass. We have 
also observed several mounds and fortifications 
near the falls to Paint Creek, and others nearly 
adjacent of which the banks are about three and 
a half feet high. 

Upon this Creek there are many beaver 


dams, and beavers are still caught here by the 


Indians. For several days past we have seen 
many hunting camps but no Indians. Several 
families of Friends have settled in this remote 
quarter of the Western Territory. They have 
removed from Virginia and North Carolina, and 
expect to be followed by others. They tell us 
that an indulged meeting is held in one of their 
houses, 

There is much to induce Friends of the South- 
ern States, to remove to this new country ; for, 
added to the consideration of the superior quality 
of the land, and the cheap and easy terms upon 
which it is to be purchased, there is an invalu- 
able regulation in the Constitution of Ohio, pro- 
hibiting the introduction of slaves. The Con- 
stitution has also provided that no person with- 
in the State shall voluntarily relinquish his right 
to freedom. Its framers have even gone further ; 
they declare that they have made these regula- 
tions to be binding both upon them and upon 
their posterity. 

This truly valuable country is forbidden ground 
to the Virginia slave-holders. Many of them 
have approached as near to its borders as they 
have dared, by settling along the east shore of 
the Ohio river; their murmurs induced several 
persons in the State of Ohio, to offer themselves 
as candidates to the late State Legislature, de- 
claring their determination to use their influence 
in obtaining an alteration in this part of the 
Constitution. We are told that on account of 


country through which we have passed is up- 
land and lies level. The timber is heavy and 
much interspersed with blue ash, hackberry, 
walout and sugar trees. There is scarcely a set- 
tlement yet made here. 

21st. Our progress has been impeded for 
several days past, two of our horses belonging 
to our company having faltered, This day we 
concluded to rest them by continuing at the 
house of Hugh Evans, who is hearty and cheerful 
at seventy-four years of age, his wife equally 
so, and seventy-two years of age. The old man 
appears to make me welcome at his house, say- 
ing he knew my father, having early in life been 
his neighbor, and has made many inquiries after 
the families of the people who were his old ac- 
quaintance. He says he has six children, all of 
whom hare married to his satisfaction, and that 
they lately removed with him from Kentucky, 
and are settled around him, each of them upon 
five hundred acres of land which he has given 
them. He says that it affords him great conso- 
lation now in the decline of life, to reflect that 
his acquisitions are the fruits of his honest in- 
dustry. 

22d. This day rode twenty-three miles, and 
lodged at Sewell’s Cabin,—a day of suow and 
rain. We crossed the ridge which divides the 
waters of the Scioto from those of the Little 
Miami river. Passed several of the head 
branches of the latter, as also a considerable 
creek called the East Fork of the Little Miami. 
On oue of the bottoms of the creck we noticed a 
fortification. The bank cast up around was about 
four feet high. We also observed within a few 
rods several mounds. It is truly a beautiful 
country through which we have passed to-day ; 
the land is level, covered with lofty timber, and 
the soil very rich, scarcely a settlement yet 
made. 

23d. Continued our journey, and after riding 
fourteen miles, reached the house of Samuel 
Linton, at Wainsville, upon the Little Miami 
river, where we were kindly received. At this 
place we rested ourselves and horses, acquired 
information respecting our future route, and 
equipped ourselves fur the increasing difficulties 
of the wilderness. 

The settlement made here is composed chiefly 
of Friends ; about thirty families reside in this 
neighborhood. A Monthly Meeting is held 
here called Miami Monthly Meeting, to which 
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about thirty families more belong who are scat- reached Flinn’s ordinary, where we were disap- 


tered over an extensive tract of country. 


pearance of the stone, not only in the beds of 


| pointed in finding no feed for our horses. 
Our attention was attracted to-day by the ap-| 


We 
also received the information that there was no 
probability of our obtaining provision for them 


the rivers and creeks, but also upon the hills; short of Fort Wayne; we therefore despatched 


and in the valleys. 
composed altogether of marine shells. The stone 
when broken discovers the size and shape of the 
shells very perfectly. 

These shells are of the same description with 
those I have formerly obtained from the banks 
of the Chesapeake Bay, in the lower part of the 
State of Maryland. It may be remarked, that 
no shell-fish of this description are at present to 
be found in any of the waters of our Continent. 

The country west of the Ohio river through 
which we have passed is a limestone country, 
the very pebbles and even sand in many places 
are limestone. 

Heretofore I have omitted to mention that in 
the neighborhood of Chilicothe, we amused our- 
selves with the earths and stones, which were 
dug out of the ground in sinking wells. There 
are several layers or strata of limestone, gravel, 
and sand, within a few feet of the surface of the 
earth. Some of the stones contain the above 
description of marine shells, and in breaking 
some of the large gravel we found appearances 
of the same shells. The stones as well as the 
gravel have evident marks of their having been 
washed with water, their shape inclining greatly 
to rotundity. 

24th. Again proceeded upon our journey, and 
after riding eight miles reached Dayton, where 
we lodged. This town is newly laid out, situ- 
ated upon the Great Miami river, nearly op- 
posite to the junction of Still Water and Mad 
river, with the Miami, which is here about one 
hundred and sixty feet in width. We have 
passed to day the Ridge which divides the waters 
of the Little and Great Miami, and crossed 
several of the streams belonging to the Great 
Miami. The tract of country between the 
two, through which we have passed to-day, 
is of the most beautiful and desirable de- 
scription. he land lies in waves of great regu- 
larity, is crossed with heavy towering timber, 
and the soil inexhaustibly rich. At Dayton 
were two block houses, which were erected by 
the white men, as places of retreat and defence 
against an attack by the Indians. 

25th. Rode twenty-one miles, and reached a 
small village called Staunton, situated upon the 
Great Miami river. The country continues to 
exhibit a beautiful appearance, though the tim- 
ber is not generally so heavy as noted yesterday. 
We passed several extensive and rich prairies, 
and forded Mad river a little above its mouth. 
The river derives its name from its swift current. 
We also crossed several streams belonging to the 
Great Miami. 

“6th. This day after riding fifteen miles, we 


They are limestone, and are | 


a part of our company to a house we had passed 
about four miles, in quest of corn. They obtained 
four bushels, and hired a man and horse to travel 
with us and bring the corn along. For many 
days past our horses have suffered for want of 
hay, and being fed altogether upon corn they 
have lost their appetites. 

The face of the country in the course of this 
day’s short journey is a continuation of beautiful 
land; being level, and finely timbered. We 
passed through a handsome prairie containing 
several hundred acres called the Lower Piqua 
Plain, crossed Honey Creek and Lost Creek, 
two considerable streams of the Great Miami. 

Thus far in our route we have been favored 
with respect to the waters, no rain having fallen 
lately to raise the creeks and rivers to a height 
sufficient to detain us. In fording some of the 
streams we have thought that even six inches 
greater depth would take our horses off their feet. 
‘There is considerable danger in fording many of 
the streams we have passed, from the unevenness 
of the stony bottoms of the rivers. The beds of 
the rivers are mostly limestone, and being worn 
smooth by the washing of the water, horses are apt 
to fall. This was to-day the case with my horse in 
fording the Miami, from which accident I got 
very wet. 

During our detention here this afternoon, we 
observed a flock of birds alighting from the trees, 
different in appearance from any'we had seen. 
Our landlord informed us they were parrots, and 
that they were common upon the Great Miami; 
and to gratify our curiosity he shot one. It was 
about the size of a dove, and its plumage resem- 
bled the green parrot of South America, the 
head red, and the wings tipped with the same 
color, the tail long and the bill and tongue of 
the same description as the chattering parrot. 
As they alighted from the trees, they made a 
hoarse noise resembling the chattering of the 
common parrot. 

There is also a woodcock here resembling the 
red headed wovdcock of Maryland, except that 
its head is black and its bill ivory. 

At this place General Wayne erected a 
fortification when on his march against the [ne 
dians, a part of which is now standing. Our 
landlord occupies one of the houses which was 
at that time built and enclosed within the stock- 
ade. From the late period in the day at which 
our supply of corn arrived for the horses, we 
have concluded to remain at our quarters; the 
landlord tells us we shall be welcome to sleep 
upon his floor, and has promised to make us a 
gond fire to sleep by. 

This is a kind of lodgment to which we have 
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become well accustomed, having heretofore in 
our journey often had to wrap ourselves in our 
blankets and to lie upon floors, always observing 
the necessary precaution of laying our feet to the 
fire ; we have in no instance taken cold. 

27th. This day rode fourteen miles, and on 
our way passed a larger prairie than the one we 
saw yesterday, which is called the Upper Piqua 
Plains. We have also passed a body of land 
heavily timbered, but its very level situation 
renders it not desirable. Through this tract we 
have found a very deep and miry road, and 
have regretted the necessity of a slow movement. 
Our hired man has to lead his horse, the bag of 
corn being too heavy for the horse to bear his 
weight also. We reached a place called Lora- 
mier’s store, where we found a shelter and 
lodged, having through the latter part of the 
day rode through rain. On our way we twice | 
crossed a considerable water of the Miami called 
Loramier’s Creek. 

At this place there is a very large fortification 
made by General Wayne called Fort Loramier. 
And here it is that the line of division between 
the white people and the Indians passes agree- 
ably to the treaty of peace* between the Indians 
and General Wayne. I may here remark that, 
for many days in passing along, we have ob-, 
served hunting camps erected by the Indians, 
but no Indians in them. 

It is probable they are at present at or near 
their towns. We have observed from day to, 
day many curious, and to us unintelligible In- ; 
dian hieroglyphics cut upon the trees. We have , 
also been entertained in examining these figures, | 
sometimes cut, at other times painted on the 
wood after cutting away the bark, the figures of 
elks, the horns of the elk, the figures of buffaloes, 
bears, wolves, deer, raccoons, and various other 
wild beasts, and birds of different species ; turtles 
and reptile creatures; also the representation of 
men, women and children, boys with bows and 
arrows shooting game, and men with their 
guns aiming at game, or in the act of pursuing 
it, &e. Xe. 

As a testimony in favor of the virtue and 
modesty of these men of the woods, I note, that 
we have not yet observed amongst this variety 
of figures, one unchaste representation. 

(To be continued.) 
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a 
RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 

The following are worthy of being printed in 
letters of gold, and placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion in every household : 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, in- 
culcate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 


children always understand that you mean exactly 
what you say. 
























































* Treaty of Grenville, for which see Appendix. 
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3. Never promise them any thing unless yoy 
are sure you can give them what you promise, 

4. If you tell a child to do any thing, show 
him how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5. Always puuish your children for wilfully 
disobeying you, but never punish in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex 
you, or make you lose your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and temper, 
wait till they are calm, and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is much more effectual 
than the threatening of a greater punishment, 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children any thing because 
they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden, under the same 
circumstances, at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good, is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little re- 
citals the perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self-in- 
dulgence, is the appointed and sure method of 
securing happiness. 
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Diep, on the 29th of lst mo., Hannan L., widow of 
the late Joseph Trasel, in the 67th year of her age. 
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“Tn and out of School,” is the title of a piece 


| published in “‘ All the Year Round.” We take 


the following extract on Attention. 


To nourish and strengthen it [attention] in 
childhood and youth, is to do for the mind what 
we do for the body by securing to its life-blood 
purity and fulness. It is not only that during 
early years of life the secret of successful teach- 
ing for good or for evil is the full securing of 
attention, but it is necessary that the youth 
should pass into manhood blessed in his mind 
with a sound habit of attention, if his intellec- 
tual life is not to be through manhood weak. 

Of the truth of this old principle, which has 
been dwelt upon for many a year by the meta- 
physicians, practical evidence of the most strik- 
ing’ kind has lately been brought together in a 
body of facts that would scem to many people 
very nearly incredible, if they were not fully 
supported by each other, and authenticated by 
the best of witnesses. 

For, it is set forth, not as mere probability, 
but as a proved fact, that half a day is better 
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than a whole day of school-teaching. If three 
hours instead of six be given daily to the school- 
master, and be so managed that the pupil is phy- 
sically and mentally able to give bright undivid- 
ed attention to the whole of his work, he not 
only can learn absolutely as much as the child 
who is compelled through a six-hour routine ; it 
is his further gain that what he knows he knows 
more literally “ by heart,” knows with a relish ; 
while he is sent out into the world with a habit of 
close study, so assured that he hardly knows 
what it is to apply his mind with half attention 
to a duty. 

The second half of the day, which now, being 
spent in the schoolroom, spoils the whole, if it be 
devoted to gymnastics, athletic sports, or—in the 
case of those who must work with their parents 
for the bread they eat—to labor in the house 
and field, can and does serve to train a sound 
body while helping to a fuller ripeness of the 
mind. We say, not theoretically, that it would 
do, but practically, and from the wide experi- 
ence of manyythat it does this. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a heap of evidence. 

William Stuckey, who is teaching eighty chil- 
dren at Richmond, and has worked for more than 
a quarter of a century in schools of seven hun- 
dred, of a hundred and eighty, and of a hundred 
scholars, testifies that in his experience “ two 
hours in the morning and one in the afternoon 
is about as long as a bright voluntary attention 
cau be secured.” Particular children could sus- 
tain attention longer, but they would be scarcely 
five per cent of the whole number taught. With 
eflicient teaching of an interesting subject he has 
found that no one lesson could with advantage 


' 


But it is not all equally good. Even with varied 
relief lessons, he says: “ In the morning we find 
the last half-hour very wearying; in the after- 
noon, we find the first half hour bright, the next 
half-hour less bright, and the last half-hour worse 
than useless.”” Mr. Donaldson, of Glasgow, who 
has for eight years taught in large schools, gives 
a table. He says: 

‘*My experience as to the length of time 
children closely and voluntarily attend to a les- 
son, is: 

Children of from 5 to 7 years of age, about 15 min, 
_ 7 to 10 ” Y 
10 to 12 " 25 &¢ 
12 to 16 or 18 . 30 
I have repeatedly obtained a bright voluntary 
attention from each of these classes for five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes more, but T observed it was al- 
ways at the expense of the succeeding lesson ; or, 
on fine days, when the forenoon’s work was enthu- 
siastically performed, it was at the expense of 
the afternoon’s work. I find the girls generally 
attend better and longer than the boys, to les- 
sons on grammar and composition ; the boys bet- 
ter and longer than the girls, to geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, and lessons on science.” 

Mr. Bolton, head-master of a Half-Time Fac- 
tory School at Bradford, where nearly five hun- 
dred children are now being taught, and who 
has had seven years’ experience of the half-time 
system, after seven years’ experience of full-time 
teaching, says that he finds the half-time scholars 
‘“‘more advanced. They come fresh from work 
to school, and they go fresh from school to work. 
I believe that the alteration is in both ways ben- 
eficial.””. To which Mr. Walkers, one of the firm 


“ 


be pressed beyond half an hour. “The bene-| in whose factory the same children are employed, 


fits,” he says, “‘of enforced attention are small. 
With young children, of che average age attend- 
ing British schools, if you get a quarter of an 


adds his testimony that, “ where [ had to com- 
plain one hundred times thirty years ago, 1 now 
have scarcely to complain once.” He is asked, 


hour’s attention, and having prolonged the lesson |“ Do you find your commercial interest in the 
to half an hour, then recapitulate, you will find ; improvement ?”’ and answers, “ Most decidedly, 
that the last quarter of an hour’s teaching had | notwithstanding that we spend a very large sum 


nearly driven out what the first quarter of an|on the school every year.”’ 


hour put in.” 
eight-and-twenty years a teacher, and has taught 
children of all classes, is of the same opinion. 
Study, or the attempt at it, for seven hours a 


As the half day’s 


Mr. Imeson, who has been for| work brightens to the schooling, so the half day’s 


schooling, in its turn, brightens attention to the 
work. 
Mr. Long, who is teaching in one large school 


day, destroys, he says, the willing mind. Isaac | both sorts of pupils, says that in his experience 


Pugh, who has taught during thirty years of 
work about three thousand boys, says that with 
boys of the higher classes, attention has been 
kept on the stretch for two hours in the morn- 
ing, and afterwards from the same class he might 
get an hour’s positive attention in the afternoon, 
but even that could not be done day after day. 
Mr. Cawthorne, after twelve years’ experience, 
agrees with Mr. Pugh; but considering his low 
estimate to refer to the silent working sys- 
tem, thinks that with a different system half an 
hour’s additional attention might be got in the 
Moraing, and as much more in the afternoon. 


of six years, ‘the half-time or factory boys give 
us a more fixed attention than the others ; they 
seem to be more anxious to get on, and I believe 
that in general attainments they are quite equal 
to the full-time scholars.” Mr. Curtis, after 
nineteen years of teaching in a large school at 
Rochdale where some hundreds are taughr, 
rather more than half the number being bhalf- 
timers, says: “the progress of the half-timers is 
greater iv proportion than that of the full-timers,” 
and that they are, from having begun early to 
work, preferred by gentlemen who give employ- 
ment. 
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Mr. Davenport, a machine-maker, employing 
five or six hundred workpeople, gives, indeed, as 
an employer, very emphatic testimony on this) We have only had as yet, says the Edinburgh 
head. He says: ‘‘In my experience as an em-| Witness, telegraphic accounts of the fresh erup. 
ployer, the short-time scholars are decidedly | tion of Vesuvius, but the letters of correspondents 
preferable to the full-time scholars, or those who] received within the last few days furnish us with 
have been exclusively occupied in book instruc- | some particulars of this awful volcanic outbreak, 
tion. I find the boys who have had the half-| One account, written from Naples, on the 12th 
time industrial training, who have’been engaged | of December says: 

y us as clerks or otherwise, better and more apt “Tt would be scarcely possible to exaggerate 
to business than those who have had only the} the state of excitement in which the inhabitants 
usual school-teaching of persons of the middle] of that district which lies between Portici and 
class, and who came to us with premiums. In] Pompeii have existed for the last few days, and 
fact, we have declined to take any more of that | not without good cause, as since Sunday the a 
class, though they offer premiums. They give| pect of Vesuvius has been as if its jaws were 
too much trouble, and require too much atten-| opening to swallow up the little towns perched 
tion.” in such dangerous proximity to the volcano, 

Another teacher, after ten years’ large expe- | which, for eighteen centuries, has been threaten. 
rience, says, not only that the half-time scholars | ing to destroy them. Even now the mountain ig 
get on as fast as the others, but adds his belief | heaving, as it were, with ceaseless paroxysms, 

“that it is the impression of parents that their] and no one can say that any place nearer than 
children get on as well in their book instruction | Naples is safe, if indeed, the city itself is out of 
in half as in full time ;’’ and when he has had to} danger. Twice at least, in 512 and-1707, Naples 
select pupil teachers he has found that nearly all,| has been in imminent peril. The people are sv 
or full three-fourths, have been taken from half-| perstitious, and priests are not wanting to preach 
timers. Mr. Turner, at Forden, teaching a hun- | to their timid hearers the terrible doctrine that 
dred and sixty children, of whom seventy come | this is the judgment of heaven upon infidels and 
only for half the day, says that he finds the half- | rebels. So you may easily picture the state of 
time scholars ‘ fully equal in attainments to the} mind of the poor, ignorant, and naturally timid 
full-time scholars. I am not,” he adds, “ pre-| Neapolitans. As for the town of Torre del 
pared to account for it, but the fact is decidedly | Greco, which numbers more than 15,000 inhabi- 
so.” tants, it is indeed a city of desolation. If ever 

We might go on accumulating evidence like | there were two places really built over fires com 
this, and add the experience of Mr. Hammers- | cealed under treacherous ashes, they are Torre del 
ley head-master of the Manchester School of Arts, } Greco and Resina, which contains over 10,000 
a gentleman who has heen for twenty years an| inhabitants, whose houses stand, as it were, 
Art teacher. Before visiting Rochdale, he says:| in the centre of the old lava stream which swept 
“T had examined many schools in Manchester} Herculaneum from the face of the earth. At 
and its neighborhood, and I had, in every case, | both of these, fear of eruption is chronie, and 
with oneexception, found that theshort-time schools | the first trembling of the earth awakened the 
gave me the most satisfactory results, 1 was able| terror of the Torre del Grecans, 6000 of whom 
in these schools to eliminate a large number of| fled during Sunday, chiefly to Torre-Anuonziata, 
successful works out of which to select the prize | another small neighboring town, the next station 
students, and the general character of the draw-| before getting to Pompeii. The sight of this 
ing was better, and in every case the drawing | hurried migration was very striking, each family 
was executed with greater promptitude. When 1} carrying its housebold gods, and flying from 
examined the Rochdale school, these peculiari-| their tottering homes to another refuge, whieh 
ties were startlingly evident, and I could not | stands closetothe greatest ruin ever caused by the 
resist making a marked public statement to this | scourge from which they were themselves flying. 
effect. The discipline of each school was excel- | What a memento mori is presented by Pompei, 
lent, the regularity of action and the quickness | in its ruin to the dwellers in this volcanic land, 
of perception such as I was in no wise prepared | which now trembles beneath their feet, and illt 
for ; and at the time I could not have resisted— | mines their path with stranger flames of sulphur 
even if I had wished to resist—the conviction | ous fire! 

that this mainly arose from the feeling possessing| “ According to the official statement made by 
the whole of the children, that time was valuable | Signor Palmieri, director of the Vesuvian 0b 
and opportunity passing. Every one worked | servatory, the first signs of eruption were ind 
for him or her self, and thus was generated, as it | cated by Lamont’s apparatus, on Saturday. The 
appeared to me, a strong feeling of self-reliance, | next day there was a continued trembling, aud 
and, unconsciously tu the learner, a respect for| frequent, though slight, shocks of earthquake 
labor and a belief in the value of individual] At eight o’clock, A.M., on the 9th, the grett 
effort.” * * * * *| fissure above Turre del Greco burst out, and dit 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
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charged smoke and cinders—the lava first in 
solid substance, and afterwards liquid—which 
destroyed some cottages, and burnt up what 
growing crops there were on that arid hillside. 
Mhis is the vineyard from which much of the 
wine of Naples, and some of the ‘ Lacryma 
Christi,’ comes ; but at this season, luckily, little 
damage will be done to the vines. During the 
pight the visible eruption ceased for some hours, 
but the terrible sounds of the rolling of the fire- 
aves was heard throughout the whole night, 
lat nine o'clock, A.M., the lava burst forth 
afresh, and also issued in torrents from several 
fissures nearer the Naples road. It was from the 
mreatest of these fissures that Sir William Hamil- 
on, in 1794, saw the channels of fire which flowed 
cross the road to the sea, while flames burst out 
from fifteen different mouths, and explosions, 
like heavy artillery, kept crashing around him. 


Then, as now, the great crater had been for’ 
Convulsions of 


ome time unnaturally quiet. 
pature, like other events, repeat themselves ; and, 


while observing how like the picture drawn by 
ir William was to that now unfolded before the 
yes of the terrified natives, it was impossible 
pot to reflect that it was then only the direction 
ken by the burning torrent, (which just avoid- 
dthe two towns Del Greco and Anunziata,) 
hat prevented the writer from being the Pliny 


faeecond Pompeii, and that now, perhaps, the | 


fatal stream might take a more disastrous course. 
tis impossible to describe the infernal beauty 
f the seene—the unnatural darkness, partially 
elieved by the unearthly glare—the roar of the 

aof fire, which overpowered the waves which 
ere breaking on the neighboring shore ; the 
msh of frightened women, hushed into unusual 
ilence, flying from one danger, perhaps to run 
poto still greater destruction ; the heavy rolling 
ff the baggage-wagons, which were sent up in 
tumbers ; the tread of soldiers, who came to keep 
der auiong the panic stricken crowd, made to- 
ether a scene which will never be forgotten by 
hose who witnessed it. 

“As soon as the news reached Turin, the 
Minister of the Interior telegraphed to General 
a Marmora to do all that could be done to assist 
he victims of this awful catastrophe, but the 

eneral had been on the spot from the first and 
ad done all that man could do. The engineers 
te doing their best to prevenf accidents, and 
patrols are keeping off the too eager spectators 
chiefly our countrymen) from the falling houses 
nd the crumbling ruins, which at every instant 
otter to the earth, which shakes beneath them. 
he air is filled with a perpetual cloud of black 
shes, which cover the whole scene. It is now 


ileulated that the lava covers a surface of two | 


miles by half a mile. ‘The road and railroad 
te to-day quite stopped, and a steamer plies be- 
tween Naples and Castellomare. Subscriptions 
te already set on foot for the sufferers, who 
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have been treated with the greatest kindness by 
the Neapolitans, and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages near the devoted town itself. Further 
shocks have been felt at Resina. It is said that 
this is the tenth time that Torre del Greco has 
been more or less destroyed by voleanic eruptions, 
jand yet it has always been rebuilt bigger, and 
more strongly than before, and has always con- 
tained a large and increasing population. As 
yet, the only fatal accident I have heard of, has 
been the death of a boy, struck on the temple 
by a stone. With the earth gaping to engulph 
us, and the ground trembling under our feet, we 

| can hardly be expected to pay much attention 
to private business or public politics.” 

Another account states that pillars of smoke, 

estimated to be 10,U00 feet in height, hang 
; above the mountain, eclipsing the rising sun 
from Naples. The wind carries the upper vol- 
umes of those columns far out to sea, scattering 
Sorrento, Capri, and the blue waves with a scum 
, Which clogs the fisherman’s oar, and makes the 
goats leave off grazing. ‘lhe market-boats bound 
for Naples make their way with lamp and com- 
pass through this diurnal night, seeing nothing 
in the thick sky but the lightnings and the crim- 
,son smoke of “Il Vesuvio.” Close to the ex- 
plosions, as at Torre del Greco, this dust covers 
| every thing, falling on the houses, already ruin- 
ed by the earthquake, like a winding sheet on 
lthe dead. As far off as Anunziata, and the 
; country about Castellamare, the soil is blackened 
| with the fine grit, and the olives, ilices, and 
orange trees are hidden with it. 

In the town of Torre del Greco the ground 
has, says a third account, opened so as to form 
a cavity eight or ten metres in width; and the 
Strada del Campanile also presents deep and 
wide crevices. ‘lhe paving, formed of long flags 
of lava, is displaced, and all the palaces have 
their walls cracked, so that many of them-may 
fall atany moment. One correspondent counted 
twenty-seven fallen houses on the evening of the 
11th. Some of them were three or four stories 

| in height, and came down with a fearful crash, 
covering the street with theirruins. A splendid 
palace opposite the church of Santa Maria di 
Constantinopoli, was instantly changed into a 
pneny of rubbish. On the 9th and 10th, car- 
penters and masons were busily engaged in 
strengthening and repairing the houses damaged 
by the first shock, but before night on the 10th, 
the safety of all the buildings was so far com- 
promised, that the work was abandoned, and 
they must fall like the rest. The circulation of 
carriages in the streets has been forbidden, as the 
least shock might occasion other catastrophes, 
especially in the low quarters of the town. 

M. Palmiari has issued another report on the 
eruption of Vesuvius, which states that on the 
‘14th of December, the sismograph iudicated 

fresh shocks of earthquake. The mountaia cast 
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forth quantities of ashes and smoke until 8 A.M. 

Naples, Dec. 18.—Vesuvius has recommenced 
casting forth ashes. An official report states 
that Torre del Greco has risen to an extent of 
one metre. 

Turin, Dec. 19.—The eruption of Vesuvius 
is diminishing in force. The sismograph, how- 
ever, continues to indicate slight shocks of earth- 
quake. ; 


—- Oo 


THE QUIET MIND. 


My mind to me a kingdom is: 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice, 
I press to bear no haughty sway; 

Look! what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft, 

Mishap doth threaten most of all: 
These get with toil, and keep with fear, 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp, no worldly store, 
No force to win a victory. 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to win a lovers eye, 
To none of these I yield a thrall ; 
For why ? my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave; 
I little have, yet seek no more ; 

They are but poor though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s loss, 

I grudge not at another's gain; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brook that is another’s bane. 

I fear no fpe, nor frown on friend ; 
I loathe not life nor dread my end. 


I joy not in an earthly bliss, 
I weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw; 
For care, I care not what it is ; 
I fear not fortune’s fatal law. 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright or force of love. 


I wish but what I have at will, 

I wander not to seek for more; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill, 

In greatest storms I sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 


I kiss not when I wish to kill, 
I feign not love where most I hate, 
I break no sleep to win my will, 
I wait not at the mighty’s gate. 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich, 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 


The court, nor cart, I like nor loathe, 
Extremes are counted worst of all; 


The golden mean betwixt them both, 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall. 

This is my choice; for why? I find 

No wealth is like a quiet mind. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear my chief defence; 

I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 

Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 

Would all do so as well as I! 


—————_—<0- —_—_ 


HINTS ON AGRICULTURE. 


The rule of ey 
farm, unless in extrag. 
dinary situations of fe. 
tility, is to expend onit 
two-thirds of whatever js 
grown. Such a farm cap. 
not be worn out, but with 
descent management is 
constantly growing bet 
ter. Countries whic 
have the largest popu. 
tion, where agricultur 
is thoroughly practised, 
grow more and more pw 
ductive. Belgium is th 
most thickly settle 
country in Europe; it 

has been cultivated like a garden for centurie, 
and its yearly produce is constantly increasing. 

There is, doubtless, a limit to the possible pr 
duction of a farm; but we doubt if it was eve 

|reached. We think sixty bushels of wheatto 
an acre a great yield, a2d so it is, compared with 
our average harvests of ten or fifteen ; but iti 
quite possible, by high culture, to raise one bu- 
dred bushels on an acre. Drilling saves tw 
thirds of the seed alone, and often increases by 
one-third the crop. The saving of the seed alow 
in one year, on a good sized farm, would pay fs 
the machine. 

In broadcast sowing, some of the seed is burie 
too deeply ; some lies upon the surface ; herei 
is crowded together; there it is separated t 
widely. The drill places the seed just wheret 
is wanted. The proper depth for wheat is fru 
one to two inches. 

The time will come when wheat drilled i 
rows will be cultivated as carefully as corn, with 
an immense jncrease in its productiveness. 

Wherev@#" land needs manuring, it pays® 
manure well. Suppose ten dollars’ worth d 
manure an acre of land gives you a (My 
worth thirty dollars, and twenty dollars’ wort 
gives you a crop worth only forty dollars, y# 
are still the gainer, and will be for years to come 

A few bones at the roots of a fruit tree @ 
grape vine will supply it for a dozen years Wi 
just the nutriment it requires. No man, whe 
has a farm or garden, should ever sell bones 


—_— 
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ashes. Straw is worth more for manure than it journey’s end, they build themselves rude huts, 
ever brings when sold in market. | living generally a single life. Large flocks are 

Our farmers think they do very well to get! managed by several shepherds, and that every 
ten dollars net profit from an acre of land ; but| thing may be done with regularity, one of the 
it would be a poor acre of garden that did not| most experienced is set over the rest. The times 
pay a hundred, and we have orchards that pay a | of their wanderings are in May and September, 
thousand. There are pear trees that have paid | and the whole journey is the same which has 
a hundred dollars a year for sevezal successive | been taken for ages. The sheep Know the way 
ears. | as well as their masters; and a free passage is 

Every dollar of manure on a farm is better | granted to them through pastures, villages, etc., 
than five dollars in any bank or stock that we | where the inhabitants are obliged to leave an 
know of. It is a good stock that pays ten per | opening for them, at least ninety paces wide. 
cent. It must be a badly managed farm where! The shepherds on their part have to leave them 
a deposit of manure will not pay three hundred | as quickly as possible, that they may reach 





















er cent. 





A bed of muck or marl on afarm is better 
than a gold mine, in a long run: when the gold 
js exhausted, that is the end of it; but the en- 
riched farm will pour out crops for a century. 

When a fruit tree has exhausted its fruit- 












forming material, it must stop bearing. Try a 
is ® load of muck, or ashes, bone dust, &c., dug in 
bet from six to twelve feet from the trunk, and you 
lich B will be satisfied. 
ule 





eaten as food, should be stored with loam, rotten 
leaves, old plaster, powdered charcoal, leachel 



















































































pr ashes, or other absorbents, so as to make a com- 
sthe # post of manure that will be worth, in the long 
ttlel JF ruo, more than it would have sold for when liv- 
; it & ing. 
iris, ©The science of agriculture is to know how to 
ing. J convert the waste and apparently valueless matters 
» pt J around us into the richest and most important 
eve [ production of life. The business of the farmer 
eat to MM is one of the greatest dignity. It is to increase 
| with # the beauty and fertility of the earth—wN. LZ. 
t itis Farmer. 
> hun- ee 
; tw EUROPEAN SHEPHERDS. 
es by In Spain, where the celebrated Merino flocks | 
L aloe are bred, there are ten millions of sheep 
pay fut J to be led twice in the year toa great distance in 
_ search of pasture, or of a warmer climate. Forty 
buriel (or fifty thousand shepherds guide these sheep 
here # in their wanderings, and travel with them many 
ed MB hundred miles. Those shepherds have a very 
hereil MB hard life; but they are so much attached to 
is father flocks that they would not leave them, 
_ Biever if they could get better pay and less work 
lied tM elsewhere. As many as thirty thousand dogs 
-n, Wik accompany the flocks in their wanderings, and 
3. o up with hard fare like their magters. The 
pays Spanish shepherds live chiefly on bread season- 
orth died with oil or grease; and though they some- 
| a cRMMes procure mutton from their old oridiseased 
5’ wottli@sheep, it is not their favorite food. Their dress 
jars, JHMM 8 jacket and breeches of black sheep-skin, a 
to comtilted silken sash tied round the waist, long leather 
tree @i@gaiters,a slouched hat, a staff with an iron point, 
vars Wilad a manta or brown blanket slung over the 








eft shoulder. When they have reached their 














certain resting-places where they find an open 
space and good pasture. 

In some parts of France the shepherds live a 
similar life. More than a hundred thousand 
sheep graze on the plains of Arles in winter ; 
but as the spring approaches they show the 
greatest eagerness to set off toward the moun- 
tains bordering on Italy; and if not watched, 
they will escape and be lost. The shepherds set 
out in May for these mountains, driving their 


Every dead animal cn a farm, which is not} sheep in troops of from ten to forty thousand. 


To every thousand sheep, three shepherds are 
allowed ; each of which has his dog, and in the 
middle of the flock a troop of asses carrying 
baggage. A chief shepherd is chosen, by the 
general consent of his companions, to direct the 
march, to deal out the daily share of provisiovs, 
and to listen to the complaints of farmers, when 
damage is done uponthe road. The shepherds’ 
dogs are assisted in a remarkable way in keep- 
ing these large flocks in order. The goats are 
especially trained for the purpose, and have bells 
around their necks. They are kept in perfect 
discipline by the shepherds, and show great in- 
telligence in the performance of their task. They 
halt or proceed at the word of command, and at 
the close of each day’s march, they come to the 
centre of the flock, and wait there until the 
morning, when, having received their proper 
orders, they return to their station at the head 
of the flock with the greatest regularity. On 
coming toa stream, they halt until the word of 
command is given, when they plunge into the 
water, and are followed by the rest of the flock. 
When the flocks reach the mountains, each shep- 
herd has his proper boundary marked out, and 
the proprietors of the land are paid about twenty 
pence per sheep for their feed during the sum- 
mer. The shepherds sleep with their flocks in 
the open air, and live almost entirely on bread 
and goats’ milk. 

In the south-west of France, on those wide 
plains called Les Landes, the shepherds lead a 
very singular life. The country consists of large 
tracts of deep sand, or of marshy ground, with 
scanty herbage and prickly shrubs. That they 
may cross these sands without difficulty, the 
shepherds fasten stilts, or wooden poles five feet 
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long, to their legs, putting them on and off as 


regularly as any other part of their dress. When 
their flocks are grazing, they do not take off 
these stilts, but remain elevated upon them that 


they may the better watch their sheep. ‘The | 
top of the long staff which they use in walking , 
is made broad and round, so that they can sit, 
upon it. Tus seated they knit stockings all | 
day, and, clad in their rough sheep-skin coats | 


and caps, they have a most singular appearance, 
looking like so many little watch-towers scatter- 
ed over the country. The rate at which they 
can travel on these tall stilts is said to equal that 
of a trotting-horse. 

Some of the sheep-owners in Australia pos- 
sess fifteen or twenty thousand sheep, and these 
are led out to graze before sunrise, and folded 
or brought back to the sheep-yard at night. The 
wild dogs of that country are great enemies to 
the sheep, and will sometimes fall upon them in 
open day. The shepherd is, therefore, always 
on the watch ; and in setting up his fold, he uses 
hurdles made of slender rods of iron or oak, 
seven feet long, and so close together that the 
lambs cannot escape, nor dogs enter. By the 
side of this fold he places a movable, weather- 
tight hut, in which with bis dogs he passes the 
night, keeping a fire burning near the hut to 
scare away the wild dogs. He has also to watch 
against a more crafty foe in the escaped convict, 
whose retreat in the interior of the country is 
said to be usually well stored with mutton stolen 
from the different folds. 

wer 


THE HORSE-HAIR WORM. 


A gentleman from Detroit had the kindness to 
send me one of those long threadlike worms 
( Gordius) found often in brooks, and called horse- 
hairs by the common people. When [I first re- 
ceived it, it was coiled up in a close roll at the 
bottom of the bottle, filled with fresh watcr, that 
contained it, and looked more like a little tangle 
of black sewing-silk than anything else. Wish- 
ing to unwind it, that I might examine its entire 
length, I placed it in a large china basin filled 
with water, and proceeded very gently to disen- 
tangle its coils, when I perceived that the animal 
had twisted itself around a bundle of its eggs, 
holding them fast in a close embrace. In the 
process of unwinding, the eggs dropped away 
and floated to a little distance. Having finally 
stretched it out to its full length, perhaps half a 
yard, I sat watching to see if this singular being 
that looked like a long black thread in the water 
would give any signs of life. Almost immedi- 
ately it moved toward the bundle of eggs, and, 
having reached it, began to sew itself through 
and through the little white mass, passing one 
end of its body through it, and then returning 
to make another stitch, as it were, till the eggs 
were at last completely entangled as in an in- 
tricate net-work of coils. It seemed to me 
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srscisochaastaniseesnnnatenatiensinntnmnsnicnsinaeneaeatinaniittl. 
almost impossible that this care of offepr; 
could be the result of any instinct of affection 
in a creature of so low an orgavization, and | 
again separated it from the eggs, and placed then 
at a greater distance, when the same action my 
repeated. On trying the experiment a thin 
time, the bundle of eggs had become loosened 
and a few of them dropped off singly into th 
water. The efforts which the animal then mi 
to recover the missing ones, winding itself ronnj 
and round them, but failing to bring them in 
the fold with the rest, because they were ty 
small, and evaded all efforts to secure them, thy 
once parted from the first little compact may, 
convinced me that there was a definite purpy 
in its attempts, and that even a being so lowiy 
the scale of animal existence has some dim em 
sciousness of a relation to its offspring. I afte. 
wards unwound also the mass of eggs, which, 
when coiled up as I first saw it, made a roll 
white substance about the size of a coffee-ben 
and found that it consisted of a string of 
measuring more than twelve feet in length, th 
eggs being held together by some gelatinoy 
substance that cemented them and prevented 
them from falling apart. Cutting this strig 
across, and placing a small section under th 
microscope, I counted on one surface of such 
cut from seventy to seventy-five eggs ; and et 
mating the entire number of eggs according) 
the number contained on such a surface, I found 
that there were not less than eight millionsd 
eggs in the whole string. The fertility of thee 
lower animals is truly amazing, and is no doubt 
a provision of nature against the many chanes 
of destruction to which these germs, so delicat 
and often microscopically small must be exposed 
—Prof. Agassiz in the Atlantic. 
scsniasitilltitapaistieti 


COAL PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pottsville papers publish their annul 
tables of the coal production of the Schuylkill» 
gion, with statistics embracing the extent ofthe 
coal business in other parts of the State and th 
United States. The derangements in the bu 
ness of the country have operated injuriowy 
upon the coal interests, the decrease beiif 
584,109 tons from all the anthracite coal field, 
and 419,340 tons from the semi-anthracite bite 
minous coal fields and importations. Nearlyd 
this decrease in the anthracite coal trade #i 
the Schuylkill region, and arises from 
causes and disadvantages connected with i 
trade of Schuylkill county, which has beens 
vantageous to rival coal producing regions. 
whole anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania it 
the year runs up, however, to a very large figuy 
even with these deductions. It amounts # 
sum of 7,474,908 tons, which, at an aveng 
price of $3.50 per ton, at Philadelphia, wouldl 
worth $26,000,000. The semi-anthracite 
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i bituminous coal amount to 826,117 tons; im- 
0 ported, 200.000. Making the entire amount of 
[ coal of all kinds, 8,417,085 tons. All of which 
Q was destined for the seaboard, except about 
is 400,000 tons of anthracite from Shamokin, 
rd Scranton, and Pittston, which was sent into the 
, interior of Pennsylvania and New York. 

he 
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Ni) DOMESTIC. 
" While a log was being cut in a saw mill, at or 
et near Monston, Mich., the saw came in contact with 
AN, gome hard substance, which, upon examination, 
se proved to be an old-fashioned French hatchet, which 
it was found embedded in the heart of the log; and 
- judging from the number of rings outside of the 
hatchet, it is concluded to have been placed in the 
. tree near a century ago.— Press. 
. Mergoric Inon.—In Professor Sheppard’s cabinet, 
Ic at Amherst College, Mass., masses of meteoric iron 
eat, may be seen, which weigh from ten to one thousand 
BS, or fifteen hundred pounds. At the Smithsonian In- 
the stitute, at Washington, D. C., a mass is exhibited 
- which probably weighs twenty-five hundred to three 
ated thousand pounds, and which fell in New Mexico.—- 
* ess. 
a aati iail 
th A correspondent of the Pittsburg Chronicle, writing 
from Oil Creek, gives some interesting facts relative 
ch to the shipment of oil over the Philadelphia and Erie 
es Railroad, and the demand for the article now in that 
og neighborhood. At Garland’s station, he states that 
‘ound the shipments average from one thousand to fifteen 
ns of hundred barrels per day, and at Union station from 
two thousand five hundred to four thousand. Dur- 
the ing a ride from Garland’s station to Oil Creek, a 
doubt distance of but twenty-eight miles, he counted no 
ance less than two thousand six hundred and ninety 
Hicate barrels on their way to the railroad. The price at 


which oil sells at the wells is ruinously low, much 
of it being sold for twenty-five cents a barrel. Our 
correspondent notices one sale of several hundred 
barrels at $2-75 each, the barrels included. The de- 
mand continues good, but so long as the flowing 


















A. wells continue to throw out hundreds of barrels 
daily, no improvement in the prices need be looked 
inn fp, 
kill ; — 
of th Sxow SHovELs For THE Poor.—The Union Benevo- 
die lent Association have, at their office, several hundred 
nes snow shovels, which will be loaned to industrious, 
e bust poor men and boys, to enable them to earn something 


in shoveling snow from the doors of dwellings. They 
can be obtained by such persons on snowy days by 
applying to the agent. 

















ye bith FOREIGN. 
arly The export of cotton from Bombay to England, dur- 
~ ing the present year is estimated at 920,000 bales. 
: th Inthe south of France, a harvest of two and a 
ith half million pounds weight of flower-leaves is ga- 
een  thered every year, and sold for about a quarter of a 
ys. THB million pounds sterling. It consists of 100,000 
ania it Pounds of rose-leaves, 100,000 pounds of jasmine- 
figut blooms, 60,000 pounds of violets, 65,000 pounds 
6 tp of acacia-buds, and 5000 pounds of jonquil-flowers. 
8 ; 
averse A large portion of land at Maui, in the Sandwich 
wld Islands, has been prepared for growing cotton. The 
oe King of those islands and Prince Kamehameha, are 
1 





both deeply interested in the speedy introduction 


’ 
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and rapid developement of the cotton culture in their 
dominions. 


A Northumbrian shepherd died last month in his 
one hundred and second year, having spent all his 
life in one service. 


Fruit TREES THE SECOND Time 1N Biossom.—Along 
the Mediterranean coast, near Genoa, the fruit trees, 
having previously blossomed aie second time 
this year, are now laden with as crop of fruit. 
In that mild climate the trees frequently blossom a 


second time, though these second blossoms rarely be- 
come fruit. 





M. Radozkowski announces the discovery of a 
new mineral, which he calls Wagite, in the Ural 
Mountains. It presents the appearance of a concre- 
tion of crusts, the surface of which bristles with samll 
asperities which, seensthrough a magnifying glass, 
have the appearance of brilliant crystals resembling 
zeolite. Their color is a light blue, with a tendency 
to green. The specific gravity of this mineral is 2.7, 
its hardness 5; it is soluble in acid without efferves- 
cence, yields water by calcination, is unfusible under 
the blow-pipe, becoming opaque by the action of the 
flame; with borax it yields a colorless glass. 


Sirk worms.—In consequence of the epidemic, 
some time since amongst the silk-worms in France, 
Lombardy and other places in Europe, large num- 
cers of silk-worm eggs have been imported into these 
places from the Morea, Adrianople, Broussa, Persia 
and China. The eggs from China are sent via San 
Francisco. A consignment of 1,800 lbs. of these eggs 
—which would contain upwards of 860,000,000 in 
number—was expected at the above named port a 
short time since. Silk-worm eggs are worth about 
13s. per lb. in China, and from two to three guineas 
per lb. in Europe. France yearly consumes the 
product of 64,000 Ibs. of silk-worm eggs, and Lom- 
bardy the product of 140,900 lbs. 

A correspondent in Germany says:—“I had the 
pleasure a few days since of seeing my face reflected 
in some of the silver mirrors invented by Liebig, in 
which silver is substituted for quicksilver. They 
throw out such a splendid clear light, that you see 
yourself from the further end of the room with as 
much distinctness as if you were standing close, and 
when one is newly hung up against the wall, it seems 
like an additional window.—Presbyterian. 


To Remove Cuiinkers From Stoves.—Some kinds of 
coal are liable to form clinkers, which adhere to the 
fire-brick lining of stoves, grates and furnaces, and 
become a source of great annoyance, as they cannot 
be removed by the usual means without breaking the 
fire-brick. Persons who are thus annoyed will be 
glad to know that, by putting a few oyster shells in 
the fire close to the clinkers, the latter will become 
so loose as to be readily removed without breaking 
the lining. 

————_-~20—-- 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour axp Meat.—Market dull; 2500 bbls. sold at 
$5 75a $6 for extra family ; $5 62 for extra. Sales 
to retailers and bakers, from $5 25 to $5 37 for 
superfine; $5 44 a 5 50 for extras; $5 75 a $6 12 
for extra family, and $6 25 a $6 75 for fancy lots— 
according to quality. Rye Flour is worth $3 50, 
and Pennsylvania Corn Meal $3 per bbl. 

Grain.—Sales of Wheat at $1 32 a $1 35 for Penn- 
sylvania red, and $1 44a 1 47 for white. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye at 72 a 73c., in store. Corn is 
lower. Sales of yellow at 56 a 56} cents, 300 bushels 
old yellow sold at 62 cents. Oats are very quiet at 
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38 a 39 cents for both Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
New York Barley at 85 cents; Pennsylvania at 72 
cents. 

Sseps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, at $4 25 a 4 50 
per 64 pounds. Timothy is quoted at $1 75 a $2. 
Flaxseed is worth $2 20 a $2 25 


OOREST BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
M GIRLS. second half of the present Term 
will commence the 24th of 2nd Mo, and continue 
twenty weeks. The Autumn Term, the Ist of 10th 
Mo. next, and continue forty weeks. 

For circulars apply to -° 
Mary S. Lippincott, Principal, 
Moorestown P. O.; Burlington Co., N. J. 
2mo 8—3t. 


UBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY T. E. ZELL, at 


No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. 

Cts. 
Conversations on the Queries,...........sseeeeeeeeeeee 25 
Watchword,........ccccccs scccccce cre cvcee cooee esssce oa0 
DACOD. Bitter, «00s. ccnccs soscececsicscscsccoccescs conccosesese «BO 
POG: THM OOG, 505855 osc0cs secccs cxves svevesecocccsesssvace: « 15 
Testimonies Of Truth, .......2. 0c cecccsecccscersesoceces 15 
Treasury of Facts,—single numbe,.........+0eeee « 12 
Essays by S. M. Janney,.......csseecceecscesceseceseesees 12 
Devotional Poetry,........ccccccccccsscess cocccscccesccses 12 
Thoughts for the Children,............scsessseeeeseeneeee 12 

JUVENILES. 
(Bound in paper.) 
Poetry on cards,—per dOZeN,.....+. ssceeeee ceseseeeeee 12 
The Good Shepherd,,...........sccccecccccosesscssee sceces 05 
The Prodigal Son,.............cecccs csceesceccesccecesesces 05 
PO Od GOCKE MO ja cccccccccccsesscscccsscecsusesss ccsecs .05 
SN SUNN cicpaciiniduikwk i ena bceuedérsctantadinvesienestioeles “© 05 
FamMe|s PANE 50.0060 c0ccre coscveses cavcescccessonccsscoscers 05 
Mary Dyer, ..... eteseess S0eaeeseeecneres cosneosees Senseese 05 
Frank’s Walk with Cousin Anna,..........-ccceeseees 05 
A Fable on Faith,......ccccccscscccccsccsccsess sesccces cee 03 
r}\¥ ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
| . large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of 8. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 
I mo. 9—2m. 


= STORE PROPERTY AND FARM FOR RENT.— 
Els large and convenient store and dwelling 

ouse, with barn and out buildings, and seventy 
acres of good farm land, situated at upper Green- 
wich, opposite the Friends’ Meeting House, Glouces- 
ter county, N. J., where a very good business is done 
in the store, and a light stock of goods now on hand 
can be had low. A very desirable situation for a 
family of Friends. Terms favorable; possession on 
the 25th of 3d mo. next. 

Address, WILLIAM HAINES, 
Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
1 mo. 18, 1862.—4t. 


SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- | 

taining the following numbers to complete his ! 

set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 

them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 


Vol. 


a“ 
“ 


II.—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 
IV.—16, 17, 20. 
VIL—11. 
VIII.—39. 


a“ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


JNDERTAKING—Wwm. Heacocx, General Ppy. 
nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired, 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefylly 
attended to. F 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY, 
I , Cuartes H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No, 2 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jos Biypiyg 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &, 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound.” Friends 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer ani 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con 
venient and central place to call; or their orden 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention? 

Book axnp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bil. 

Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and othe 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
| New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
| 600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 

Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pale 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Pabliver, 
| No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 


btyanlSiultn oy Libel 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut ané 
| Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large citi 

from New York to,St. Louis. Best works on Book 
| Keeping, Penmangfip, Commercial Law, Phonogt 
| phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishimg 
| thorough preparation and introduction to busines, 
| should enter these Colleges. Write for informatio 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


| ig ee re eee aT ans astiidaaaialcaeaaiiacaial 
| \ ) M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehi 
i and Schuylkill COAL, &. &c., No. 107 Nort 
Fifth street. 
| A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor stl 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 
Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dik 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspit 
| Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. # 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 B. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and (tt 
Hats, French and American Felts. Men's 
| Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
| STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats maée" 
order at short notice. 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chogtnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philads. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 





